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Frome notice in the National Gazette, by Robert Walsh, jun. Es tind! 
“THX authorities, which Mr. Worcester specifies, are badeews! ints wor-! : 
thy of reliance. We have ourselves used his Gazetteer for some time past, and we: 
continue to regard it as.by far the most accurate, Cop. AUe generally servicea-. 
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Tk Corporation of the University in Cambridge, being of opinion that Mrz. 
Worcester's ELEMENTS OF GEO HY isa work of peculiar merit, as amy 
elementary system, have adopted it as the book tobe used in the examination off y« 
candidates for admission into that seminary. J.T. KIRKLAND, President. 
ad “ Bon e783 Samuel Miller, D. saab ae 
essrs. UUNPMINE b ‘es; al iar 0. Prince ces May . 
Gentlemen, I can say, with vt sincerity, that the perusal of “THE ELE-- - 
MENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, Ancient and Modern.” by Mr. J. E. WoRCESTER,., 
has: given me much pleasure. Its general accuracy ; its universal comprehensive—. 
ness ; the judicious and lucid order of. its “Tabular Views.” and the large amount. 
of valuable information which the author has contrived to embody in its pages, cer-~ 
aay wae teats high fot Geography. ge pene ge te pronounce ot - the, 
whole, the best compend of Geography, for the use of Academies, thati-have ever 
seen. 1 am, Gentlemen, most respectinily, your obediént servant, 


and Modern,” by J. E. Worcester; and. it gives me pleasure te recommend it to 
the public, and eapecially to teachers. of schools and academies, as exceedingly 
well adapted to the pu for whieh the author designed it, It is used as a text 
book by the Freshmen Class at Nassan Hall during the short period. allotted toa re 


vision of Geography after admission into College. 
Fe PHILIP LINDSAY, Vice-President. 


From President Tyler, of Dartmouth Oollege. 
Mr, Worcester—Dear Sir—I have been highly gratified with the perusal of your 
‘* ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY.” It is, in my opinion, a work of distinguish- 
ed merit. Of alfthe Elementary ‘Preatises:on the subject which have been pub- 
lishes.[ have seen. Heyge with which 1.am,.on the whole, 80 well pleased, and which 
I can s@heerfully recommend to the patronage of the. public. 


Tam yours, dc, BENNET TYLER 
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FOR THE MONTHLY LITERARY JOURNAL, 
peeible ona 
CINCINNATUS....No. XCVIII. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Having considered, in the preceding number, the authority of 
the president of the United States to recommend measures to con- 
gress, his right to exercise a qualified negative on their proceed- 
ings, and his duty to take care that the laws are faithfully execu- 
ted, I now proceed to other powers which are conferred on him, 
and other duties which he is bound to perform. | 

He is not only authorized and required to receive ambassadors 
and ministers from other nations, but with the consent of the 
senate to appoint ministers and consuls to such powers as he ma 
consider necessary and useful. To him is entrusted the authori- 
ty of determining to what nations, public ministers shall be sent 
from the United States. Neither the senate or house of repre- 
sentatives, nor both of them united, can appoint a minister, or 
commence negociation with any nation on any subject whatever. 
To check the abuse of this high authority, the president cannot 
appoint a minister without the consent of two thirds of the sena- 
tors present, except in their recess; nor can the minister receive 
any money from the treasury for his services or expenditure 
without an express law for that purpose, which law must origin- 
ate in the house of representatives, and receive the concurrence 
of the senate. 

It has been considered as a general rule with the senate, when 
the president has nominated a man as minister to a particular na- 
tion, not to consider whether such a mission is necessary, but 
whether the person nominated is duly qualified for the trust. This 
as a general rule is correct : for as the constitution has entrusted 
the president with the management of our foreign relations, and 
made him responsible for that trust, it seems proper he should 

decide when and to whom itis necessary to send ministers. But 
instances may occur in which a president may nominate a mints- 
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ter where none is wanted ; and indeed, one or two cases may be 
cited, in which senators have withheld their consent from the 
persons nominated, upon the principle that a minister at that 
time was not necessary ; and in consequence of that opinion no 
appointment was made. 

The ministers of the United States hold their office during the 
pleasure eof the president. He can remove them from office 
whenever he thinks proper, and that without consulting the sen- 
ators who had a voice in the appointment. 

No treaty can be made with any nation but such as the presi- 
dent approves, and such as two thirds of the senators advise him 
to ratify. But when the president, with-consent of the senate, 
has appointed a minister, and that minister has formed a treaty 
with the nation to whom he was sent, after it is returned and du- 
ly examined by the president, if he is of the opinion it ought not 


to be ratified,he is under no obligation to submit the treaty to the 


consideration of .thesenate. Indeed, it would seem improper for 
him te request their advice to ratify an instrument, which upon 
mature consideration he had rejected. 1 know of but two cases 
in which itis proper for the president to communicate a treaty 
to the senate for their advice , the ene, in which he is clearly of 
the opinion that the treaty ought to be ratified, and the other 
where he is doubtful whether to ratify or reject it. In the 
Jast case, the discussion and arguments of the senators for and 
against it, which are usually informally though not officially com- 
municated to him, may, and ought to have, an influence upon his 
mind. 
In forming and ratifying a treaty,the assent of only two branch- 
es of the government, the president and senate, are necessary, 
et when made, it immediately becomes the law of the land, and 
is obligatory upon every individual, and in fact vacates and re- 
peals all laws that are contrary to its provisions, whether enac- 
ted by congress or the state legislatures. ‘The constitution has 
established not only this course of proceeding, but explicitly de- 
clared their effect and operation. ‘These principles appear to be 
founded in the reason and fitness of things. The few are more 
capable of making contracts with propriety and dispatch than the 
many. 
Though the house of representatives of the United States pos- 
sess no portion of the power to make treaties, yet they have an 
important duty to perfornt in relation to their execution, most 
treaties require legislative acts and money to carry them into ef- 
fect, but no money can be raised or appropriated without the 
consent of that house. It has indeed become a question, and ably 
débated, whether the house is bound in all cases to raise and 
make the appropriations that treaties require. When the public 
faith is pledged by its constitutional organs to another nation, our 
interest, as well as that of the civilized world, requires it should 
be scrupulously and faithfully performed. Because a better treaty 
might have been made, isno reason why one tliat is made should 
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be violated or why the house should hesitate to provide the means 
necessary to carry it into effect. If the minister who formed the 
treaty, and the president who ratified it,have sacrificed the inter- 
est of the country, let them be punished, and the senators who 
advised it, meet the reproach and execration of the public, but 
let not the faith of the nation suffer. It is indeed possible, but 
very improbable, that the president and twe thirds of the senate 
may ratify a treaty which violates the rights and honour of their 
country, in such a case the housé of representatives ought not to 
appropriate money for the destruction of their country. Indeed 
the appropriation, if made,would be useless : a nation of freemen, 
devoted to their country, would never suffer their vital rights to 
be destroyed by any men, much less by their own agents and ser- 
vants. But such extreme cases,instead of destroying,confirm the 
general rule, that the house is bound in good conscience to‘carry 
treaties into effect, though some of their provisions may be hard 
and unequal. A nation, as well as an individual, when it promis- 
es, though to its loss ought to fulfil its promises. And it reflects 
much honour upon the United States, that their representatives 
have uniformly made the necessary provision to execute every 
treaty which the president and senate have ratified. 

The president has power “ to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment.” In the exercise of this power, the constitution and laws 
associate no one with him; he has no council to advise with, but 
must himsef decide upon all applications for pardon, and he only 
is responsible for those he grants. This is an important trust ; 
and the manner in which it is exercised,has much influence upon 
the administration of justice, and the state of society. 

A pardon is a suspension of justice ; it disarms the law of its 
power,and annihilates that punishment which it intended to inflict 
upon the offender. ‘The mercy which a pardon confers on the crim- 
inal is,in most cases, an act of cruelty to the community ; for par 
dons necessarily render punishment uncertain—they destroy that 
certainty of punishment, which is one of the most effectual modes 
of preventing crimes that the wisdom of man has invented. 
Whoever duly considers the subject, must be convinced that the 
certainty of punishment has a great, if not the most powerful in- 
fluence, upon the wicked, in restraining them from the commis- 
sion of crimes. A hardened, subtile Jffender, insensible of mor- 
al feelings, calculates with great coy idence upon the many chan- 
ces he has to escape punishment. He has strong hopes that he 
shall not be suspected—that if he is suspected, he will be able to 
avoid arrest—that if arrested, proof will not be obtained to con- 
vict him—but if convicted, that he will be pardoned. It was 
not less true in ancient than in modern times, that “ because,” 
as Solomon said, “+ sentence against an evil work is not speedily 
executed, therefore the heart of the son of men is fully set in 
them to do evil.” It was an observation of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
who was alike eminent asa statesman and a lawyer, that could 
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punishment be reduced to absolute certainty, a very slight penaléy 
would be sufficient to every crime that was the result of premeditation. 
The president ought therefore studiously to avoid a course that 
has a tendency to impair that certainty, and seldom exercise his 
authority in pardoning convicts, and then only in extreme cases. 

Though this simple view of the subject exhibits strong objec- 
tions to the general use of the power vested in the president to 
grant pardons, there are others which shew he onght to exercise 
it but seldom and with great caution. ‘The authority to decide 
the question whether the accused is guilty, is by the principles 
of our government, as well as by the explicit declarations of our 
laws, solely intrusted to the judiciarv. ‘They,and they only, can 
determine that question : but even the judges themselves, with- 
out the aid of a jury, are incompetent ; but when the court,upon 
the verdict of a jury, has rendered judgment aganst the accused, 
his guilt is ascertained. ‘The president has no authority to ques- 
tion the propriety or reverse that judgment—it is final and con- 
clusive, and he is bound to consider the convict guilty. The jury 
has found the facts, and what right has the president,to question 
their verity ? Are the witnesses to be again exainined by him, 
and the attorney general and council for the prisoner to argue 
the law and the facts to the president? The principles of our 
government render him altogether incompetent to such an en- 
quiry, nor is it to be supposed, that he is better qualified to judge 
the law arising from the facts, than the judges who heard the 
witnesses, and whose duty and business it is to pronounce the 
judgment of the law. And to this I may add, that both judges 
and jurors, where they have doubts, are bound to acquit. 

If the president has neither power or means to revise the judg- 
ment rendered by a judicial tribunal, but is obliged to consider 
the convict guilty, why should he by granting a pardon reprieve 
him from the penalty of the law? Of what avail are laws with- 
out penalties, or with penalties if they are dispensed with? Pe- 
titions for pardons, and for the most notorious offenders, may be 
obtained with great facility. Humane motives often induce re- 
spectable men, from pity and compassion to the unfortunate cul- 
prit to solicit his pardon, regardless of the enormity of the of- 
fence, and the dangers of the community. This spirit displays 
the goodness of the heart,more than the wisdom of the head; but 
it insensibly impairs the security of every individual in society. 
Too many know the fact, that petitions were signed by many re- 
spectable characters for the pardon of the wretch, who to the 
guilt of robbing the mail,added that of murdering an innocent and 
useful man. These petitions are not sufficient to justify the par- 
don of the guilty ; and the executive who trusts to them is sure 
to meet with misrepresentation and imposition. 

But there may be cases, though they very seldom occur,where 
pardons may be granted with propriety—and would not only be 
an act of mercy, but of justice. ‘The convict may be insane, or 
an idiot—or he may be sentenced to imprisonment for a term of 
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years,but before that period expires,he may be visited with sick- 
ness,which, from the want of free air and better accommodations, 
would certainly destroy his life. In the last case, if he is not 
pardoned, the law would inflict a punishment more severe than it 
intended. 

I am, however, convinced that the pardons which have been 
granted in this country have done much more evil than good— 
that they have contributed to the increase of crimes. It is to be 
regretted that the president of the United States has recently 
eranted pardons to pirates, and robbers of the mail: for it is in 
vain to expect protection, by prosecutions, and judgments of the 
law, against robbers and pirates, if they are to be pardoned, and 
from the mild punishment of imprisonment, let loose again, to 
rob, murder, and destroy. One pardon does more to encourage 
offenders than two executions to restrain them. Our laws should 
be mild, their penalties reasonable, and inflicted on those who 
are convicted of their violation. But when the judiciary do 
their duty in awarding judgment against the guilty, the execu- 
tive ought not unnecessarily to annul their execution. 

CINCINNATUS. 

December 24, 1823. 
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Memoranna: relating to the Churches and Clergy of New- 
Hampshire. . 


{Continued from page 47. |} 


In 1771, the Rev. Bensamin Briguam was ordained at 
Fitzwilliam ; Rev. Davin Jewett at Candia; Rev. Davin 
Tenney at Barrington; Rev. Samuen Wesster at Temple ; 
Rev. Joseru Currier at Goffstown; Rev. Oxiver Nose at 
Orford; and Rev. Josepn Woopman at Sanbornton. 

A church was gathered at Fitzwilliam on the day of Mr. 
Brigham’s ordination, March 27. Mr. Smith -of Marlbo- 
rough, preached the ordination sermon ; Mr. Parkman, of 
Westborough, gave the charge ; and Mr. Brown, of Win- 
chendon, the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Brigham con- 
tinued in the ministry till his death, June 11, 1799, and was 
much respected and beloved as a minister and peace-maker. 

Mr. Jewett was graduated at Harvard College in 1769, 
and was ordained the first minister of Candia. He was dis- 
missed in 1780, and installed January 2, 1782, at Winthrop, 
Me. where his ministry was of short duration,as he was re- 
moved by death in Feb. 1783. 
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Mr. Tenney was gaduated at Harvard College in 1768 ; 
succeeded Mr. Prince in the ministry at Barrington,Septem- 
ber 18, 1771; was dismissed in 1778, and died soon after 
his dismission. 

Mr. Webster was a son of the Rev. Samuel Webster, 
D. D. of Salisbury, Mass; was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1762, and was ordained at Temple, Oct. 2, 1771, on 
the day the church in that town was organized. At the 
commencement of the revolutionary struggle, he took a de- 


cided and active part in behalf of his country, was a mem- 


ber of the committee of safety in 1775, and the same year, 
was appointed a Chaplain to one of the New-Hampshire 
Regiments. But his useful life was early closed. He died 
August, 4, 1777, at the age of 34. His last sermon was 
from these words. Here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one tocome ; and “the truths with which he had com- 
forted others were his own comfort, living and dying.” 

Mr. Currier was graduated at Harvard College in 1765; 
was ordained at Goffstown Oct. 30, 1771; dismissed in 
1774 ; and is believed to be still living. 

Mr. Noble was a graduate of Princeton College, and was 
ordained the first minister of Orford, Nov. 5,1771. Mr. 
Haven of Portsmouth preached the ordination sermon from 
1 Thess. iii. 8, and gave the charge; and Mr. Powers of 
Haverhill gave the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Noble 
was dismissed the last day of the year, 1777. 

Mr. Woodman was a graduate of New-Jersey college. 
He was ordained at Sanbornton, Dec. 13, 1771. Mr. 
Hale of Newbury preached the ordination sermon, from 
1 Cor. i. 21; Mr. Walker of Concord gave the charge; 
and Mr. Stearns of Epping the right hand of fellowship. 
Mr. Woodman married the widow Esther Hall, of Con- 
cord,who was a daughter of the Rev.Aaron Whiitemore,the 
first minister of Pembroke, She died July 12, 18@3, and 
he survived her about two years. He published the Elec- 
tion Sermon, 1802, and several other occasional discourses. 
—Two of his sons, Jeremiah H. Woodman, Esq. of Roch- 
ester, and the late Charles Woodman, Esq. of Dover, were 
educated at Dartmouth college. 

In 1772, the~Rev. Wittiam Ketty was ordained at 
Warner; Rev. Grorce Wueaton at Claremont; Rev. 
Josern Farrar at Dublin; Rev. Isaian Potrer at Lebanon ; 
Rev. Even Burrovens at Hanover; Rev. Jacop Burnap 
at Merrimack; Rev. JonatHan Searte at Mason; Rev. 
SrepHen Pearopy at Atkinson; Rev. JonatHan Barnes at 
Hillsborough ; Rev. Timotny Urnam at Deerfield; and 


Rev. ApraHam Woop at Chesterfieid. 
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Mr. Kelly was a son of John Kelly, of Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and born Oct. 30, 1744. He was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1767, and ordained at Warner (then 
called New-Almsbury) Feb. 5,1772. The Rev. Mr. True, 
of Hampstead,preached the ordination sermon, from 2 Tim. 
iii. 17; and Mr. Bayley, of Salem, gave the charge. War- 
ner was at that time but thinly inhabited; and it is reported, 
that after the ordaining council had convened, it was rumor- 
ed among the people that there were not enough professors 
of religion in town to constitute a church, and of course the 
candidate could not be ordained. An old Dutchman who 
had lately moved into the town from New-York, and who 
was much better acquainted with hunting than with ecclesi- 
astical affairs, sent word to the Council, that rather than they 
should not proceed, he would join the church himself ; but if 
they could get along without him, he would much rather not. 
Mr. Kelly received, by way of settlement, about $100, and 
an annual salary of £40, to increase £1 10s. per annum, till 
it amounted to £60, ard 20 cords of wood. He married 
Lavinia Bayley, a daughter of the Rev. Abner Bayley, of 
Salem. Of their fourteen children, three only are now liv- 
ing. After being about twenty years in the ministry at 
Warner, Mr. Kelly found sectarianism, making such inroads 
upon his society, as to leave his support burdensome upon 
his friends, and he gave up his contract; but still continued 
in the ministry, and relied upon the voluntary contributions 
of his people for support. This proved a dry fountain, and 
he repeatedly asked a dismission which was refused. At 
length a set of selectmen, not very friendly to him, and not 
very well understanding their duty, taxed his property, and 
the tax was collected by distraint. He commenced an ac- 
tion against them, which the town defended ; and in this suit 
it was first decided in this State that the property of a set- 
tled minister of the gospel, under his own management, was 
not liable to taxation. The Legislature have, within a few 
years, made a different provision by a special act. After 
the settlement of this suit, Mr. Kelly was, at his renewed 
request, dismissed by an ecclesiastical council, March 11, 
1801. He afterwards preached occasionally in the town, 
when there was no candidate to supply the desk, and dicd 
suddenly May 18, 1813. 

Mr. Wheaton was the first minister of Claremont, where 
he was ordained February 19, 1772. -The Rev. Abiel 
Leonard of Woodstock, Conn. preached the ordination ser- 
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mon. Mr. Wheaton was graduated at Harvard college in 
1769, and died June 24, 1773, aged” 22.* | 

Mr. Farrar was a graduate of Harvard college in 1767 ; 
was ordained at Dublin, June 10, 1772, on the day the 
church was gathered in that town; continued there but a 
short time, and was dismissed January 7, 1776. 

Mr. Potter was graduated at Yale college, and ordained 

at Lebanon, August 25,1772. Mr. Olcott preached the or- 
dination sermon, Mr. Wellman, gave the. charge, and Mr. 
Avery the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Potter was a man 
of respectable talents, and sustained the reputation of an 
able, pious, and faithful minister. He was in easy circum- 
stances, and had an amiable family, but was subject to pain- 
ful fits of mental depression, in one of which, his life was 
terminated in the summer of 1817. One of his sons, Hon. 
Barret Potter of Portland, Maine, was graduated at Dart- 
mouth. 
. Mr. Burroughs was graduated at Yale college, and was 
installed at Hanover, the first settled minister of that town, 
in September, 1772. He was the next year, appointed a 
trustee of Dartmouth college, and continued in that. office 
till his death. In 1806, his brethren of the board, conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity. In 
1809, his pastoral relation to the people of Hanover was 
dissolved, and he took upon himself the charge of the wes- 
tern or Vermont branch of the church at Dartmouth college, 
and died at Hartford, Vt. May 22, 1813, four days after the 
decease of his wife. Stephen Burroughs, of “ bad celeb- 
rity,” was ason of these pious parents. He is believed to 
be still living in Canada, professes to have become a Roman 
Catholic ; and one of his daughters, not many years since, 
is said to have entered a nunnery in that Province and taken 
the veil. 

Mr. Burnap was born at Reading, Mass. Noy. 2, 1748, and 
graduated at Harvard college, 1770. The church in Merri- 
mack was organized Sept. 5, 1772, and Mr. Burnap ordain- 
ed its pastor the 14th of the following month. The Rev. 





[*Rev. George Wheaton was son of Dr. George Wheaton, of Mans- 
field, Mass. He possessed a social and benevolent disposition, joined 
with an unaffected deportment, which gained him the esteem and affec- 
tion of ali who had the happiness of his acquaintance. In his last will 
and testament, he gave to the town of Claremont, all his real estate in 
town, and all that was due to him from particular persons, for the use 
anienpport of the congregational minister in that town forever.— 


NM. H. Gazette. 
Mr.Wheaton was probably the youngest clergyman who ever died in 


New-Hampshire.j 
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Thomas Haven of Reading, preached the ordination ser- 
mon, which was published. Mr. B.’s first wife was Miss 
Hopkins of Reading, who-lived but a few months after her 
marriage. His second wife was Elizabeth Brooks of Mcd- 
ford, a sister to Gov. Brooks. She died in 1810. Two of 
their 13 children have received a collegiate education at 
Harvard. Mr. Burnap received from his Alma Mater the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity in 1813, an honor which had 
never been conferred on any otuer clergyman in the County 
of Hillsborough: Hedied December 26, 1821, aged 75, 
having been in the ministry nearly half a century. For a 
more particular account of his life, character, and publica- 
tions, see Collections, Vol. Il, p. 76. 

Mr. Searle was'a graduate of Harvard college, was or- 
dained the first minister of Mason, October 14, 1772, and 
was dismissed in about ten years from the time of his ordi- 
nation. | 

Mr. Peabody of Atkinson, was graduated at Harvard 
college, in 1769, and was ordained Nov. 25, 1772. Mr. 
Searle, of Stoneham, preached the ordination sermon, which 
was published. Mr. Peabody’s second wife was the widow 
of the Rev. John Shaw, of Haverhill, Mass. She was the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. William Smith, of Wey- 
mouth, and a sister of President Adams’ late wife. He 
continued in the ministry at Atkinson till May 23, 1819, 
when he died at the age of 77, leaving one son, and a 
daughter who married Stephen P. Webster, Esq. of Haver- 
hill in this State. . 

Mr. Barnes was graduated at Harvard college in 1770. 
His wife was Abigail Curtis. He was ordained at Hills- 
borough the first minister of that town, Nov. 25,1772. He 
continued in the ministry about thirty years, when the pow- 
ers of his mind were impaired by a flash of lightning which 
struck him from his horse,and he resigned the ministerial 
office in 1803, and died August 13, 1805. 

Mr. Upham was born February 20, 1748, and graduated 
at Harvard college in 1768. He was the first minister of 
Deerfield, where a church was gathered, and he ordained in 
December, 1772. His first wife, and the mother of his 
children, was Hannah Gookin, a daughter of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Gookia, of North-Hampton. She died August 4, 
1797, aged 44. Mr. Upham continued in the ministry till 
his death, February 21, 1811. His second wife survived 
him a few months, and died May 15, of the same year. He 
left three children, Hon. Nathaniel Upham, of Rochester, 
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Gen. Timothy Upham of Portsmouth, and a daughter. 


- One of his grandsons, Rev. Thomas C. Uphan, is the min- 


ister of Rochester, where he was ordained July 16, 1823. 

Mr. Wood was a native of Sudbury, Mass. was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1767, and was ordained the first min- 
ister of Chesterfield, on the last day of the year 1772. He 
died after a ministry of more than fifty years, October 18, 
1823, aged 75. 


fTo be continued.} 
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Biographical Potices. 
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ROBERT CUSHMAN. 


Rosert Cusuman was a distinguished character among 
that collection of worthies, who quitted England on account 
of their religious difficulties, and settled with Mr. John Rob- 
inson, their pastor, inthe city of Leyden. Proposing after- 
wards a remoyal to America, in the year 1617, Mr. Cushman 
and Mr. John Carver, (afterwards the first Governor of New- 
Plymouth) were sent over to England, as their agents, to 
agree with the Virginia Company for a settlement, and to 
obtain, if possible, a grant of liberty of conscience in their 


jntended plantation, from King James. 


From this negociation, though conducted on their part with 
reat discretion and ability, they returned unsuccessful to 
Leyden, in May, 1618. They met with no difficulty indeed 
from the Virginia Company, who were willing to grant them 
sufficient territory, with as ample privileges as they could be- 
stow : But the pragmatical James, the pretended vicegerent 
of the Deity, refused to grant them that liberty in religious 
matters, which was their principal object. This persever- 
ing people determined to transport themselves to this coun- 
try, relying upon James’ promise that he would connive at, 
though not expressly tolerate them; and Mr. Cushman was 
again dispatched to England in February, 1619, with Mr. 
William Bradford, to agree with the Virginia Company on 
the terms of their removal and settlement. 
After much difficulty and delay, they obtained a patent in 
the September following ; upon which, part of the Church 
at Leyden, with their Elder, Mr. Brewster, determined to 
transport themselves as soon as possible. Mr. Cushman 
was one of the agents in England to procure money, shipping 
and other necessaries for the voyage, and embarked with 
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them at South-Hampton, Aug. 5th, 1620. But the ship, in 
which he sailed, proving leaky, and after twice patting into 
port to repair, being condemned as unfit to perform the voy- 
age, Mr. Cushman,with his family, and a number of others, 
were obliged, though reluctantly, to relinquish the voyage 
for that time, and return to London. ‘Those in the other 
ship proceeded and made their settlement at Plymouth in 
December, 1620, where Mr. Cushman also arrived in the 
ship Fortune from London, .on the 10th of November, 1621, 
but tock passage in the same ship back again, pursuant to the 


‘ directions of the merchant adventurers in London, (who fit- 


ted out the ship, and by whose assistance the first settlers 
were transported) to give them an account of the plantation. 
He sailed from Plymouth, December 13th, 1621 ; and ar- 
riving on the coast of England, the ship, with a cargo valu- 
ed at £500 sterling, was taken by the French. Mr. Cush- 
man, with the crew, was carried into France; butarrived in 
London in the February following. During his short resi- 
dence at Plymouth, though a mere lay character, he deliver- 
ed a discourse on the sin and danger of self-love, which was 

rinted in London, (1622) and afterwards,ré-printed in Bos- 
ton, (1724) and again at Plymouth, (1785.) And though his 
name is not prefixed to either of the two former editions, 
yet unquestionable tradition renders it certain that he was 
the author, and even transmits to us a knowledge of the spot 
where it was delivered. Mr. Cushman, though he constant- 
ly corresponded with his friends here, and was very service- 
able to their interest in London, never returned to the coun- 
try again; but whilst preparing for it, was removed to a bet- 
ter,in the year 1626. The news of his death, and Mr. 
Robinson’s, arrived at the same time, at Plymouth, by Cap- 
tain Standish, and they seem to have been equally lamented 
by their bereaved and suffering friends there. He was zeal- 
ously engaged in the prosperity of the plantation, a man of 
activity and enterprize, well versed in business, respectable 
in point of intellectual abilities, well accomplished in scrip- 
tural knowledge, an unaffected professor, and a steady, sin- 
cere practiser of religion. 

After the death of Mr. Cushman, his family came over to 
New-England. His son, Thomas Cushman, succeeded Mr. 
Brewster, as ruling elder of the Church of Plymouth, being 
ordained to that office in 1649. He was a man of good gifts, 
and frequently assisted in carrying on the public worship, 
preaching, and catechising. For it was one professed prin- 
ciple of that Church, in its first formation, “ to choose none 
for governing Elders, but such as were able to teach.” He 
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continued in this office till he died, in 1691, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. 


The descendants of Thomas, settled in Plymouth and the: 


adjacent towns, and were distinguished in the religious walks 
of life. The sixth and seventh generations are very numer- 
ous. Several have entered the learned professions, and 
have raised themselves to honorable distinction. John P. 
Cushman, of New-York, has been, and Joshua Cushman, of 
Maine, now is a member of Congress. These are of the 
fifth generation from Thomas. Others have been called to 
the performance of public duties, and have faithfully dis- 
charged the trust reposed in them. 
eee ae 

CUTT.* 

Rosert, Ricuarp, and Jonn Curr, brothers and natives 
of Wales, emigrated to this country previous to the year 
1646. Robert setiled at Great-Island. Richard settled 
first at the Isles of Shoals, and afterwards removed to Ports- 
mouth. John settled at Portsmouth, where he became a re- 
spectable merchant, and in 1680, was appointed President of 
the first Council of New-Hampshire. His first wife was 
Hannah Starr, by whom he had several children.t In the 
life time of President Cutt, the town of Portsmouth occupied 
but a small tract of ground, at the place called Point of 
Graves. The upper part, which was the ‘Bank,’ was princi- 
pally owned by him, his brother Richard, Major William 
Vaughan and Richard Waldron, jr. Esq. who were the first 
persons in the province, both in point of wealth and family 
connections. This large space of ground, which is now so 
thickly inhabited, contained then but 10 or 12 dwelling 
houses, and about the same number of ware-houses, which 


belonged to the above gentlemen. President Cutt died 


March 27,1681. In his last will, made a short time before 
his decease, he says, “I commit my body unto a decent 
burial in my ie i where I buried my wife, and children 
that are deceased.” This spot has been inclosed by some 
of his descendants, and is now thickly surrounded by build- 





*When Major Cutt, a descendant, was at the siege of Louisbourg, he 
met with an English officer by the name of Cutts; upon becoming ac- 
quainted they found themselves related, having sprung from the same 
family originally. After this, Majoe Cutt added an s to his name, 
which was also done by all his relatives in Portsmouth. | 

+President John Cutt was married by Mr. Danforth to Hannab Starr, 
July 30, 1662. His children were, John, born June 30, 1663; Elizabeth, 
born November 30, 1664; Hannah, born July 29, 1666; Mary, born 
Nov. 17, 1669 ; and Samuel, born . Elizabeth, died September 
28, 1665. 
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ings. The following inscription on the tombstone is so defac- 
ed by the ravages of time, as to be read at this remote 
period with difficulty. 


HERE LYES INTERRED THE BODY 
or Hannan CvtTtT LATE WIFE 
or Mr. Jonn Cyt acep 42, 

decsccccccscooDEPARTED THSccccee 


eccccececeo ld HE DAY ceccccsecccccece 
1674. \ | 


Robert Cutt died inthe West Indies, several years before 
his brothers, leaving a wife and a number of children at 
Great-Island. Richard had but two daughters—Margaret, 
who married Major Vaughan ; and Bridgett, who married 
Capt. Thomas Daniel. From these persons, Vaughan and 
Daniel Streets took their names. Richard died in 1676. 


PEPPERELL. 


When Capt. John Smith, who discovered the harbour of 
Pascataqua, returned to England, he published an account of 
his adventures and discoveries. His work concludes with 
a memoir on the New-England fisheries, the importance of 
which he eloquently sets forth. “ Therefore, honorable 
and worthy countrymen, let not the meanesse of the word 
fish distaste you, for it will afford as good gold as the mines 
of Polassie or Guiana with less hazard and charge, and more 
certainty and facility.” Many of the first settlers of New- 
Hampshire, who were fishermen, found out the truth of this 
remark. Thus Richard Cutt, in 1647, isa fisherman atthe 
Isle of Shoals; several years afterwards, we find him a 
wealthy and respectable merchant, at the “ Bank,” owning 
vessels, mills and ware-houses.* 

Wiuiam Peppers ct, the father of the first Sir William, 
was a nativeof Cornwall, Eng. and emigrated to this coun- 
try about the year 1676, and settled at the Isles of Shoals,as 
a fisherman. It is said, he was so poor for some time after 
his arrival, that the lady to whom he paid his addresses at 
the Shoals, would not hearken to him. However, in a few 
years, by his industry and frugality, he got enough to send 





*An old deed, dated 1671, runs thus: “I Richard Cutt, for y® love I 
bear unto Wm. Vaughan, Esq. and whereas he hath married my daugh- 
ter Margaret, I do give unto him, his heirs and assigns forever, my stone 
Warehouse, situate at Strawberry-Bank, and frouting upon the Greate 
River Pascataqua.” 
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out a brig, which he loaded to Hull. The lady now came 


forward and gave herconsent. After his marriage, he re-— 


moved to Kittery Point, where he became a very wealthy 
merchant, and died in 1734. 

Sir Wivuiam Pepperett,his only son, was born in the district 
of Maine, in 1697, and was bred a merchant. About the 
year 1727, he was chosen one of his majesty’s council, and 
was annually re-elected thirty-two years till his death. Liv- 
ing in a country exposed to a ferocious enemy, he was well 
fitted for the situation, in which he was placed, for it pleased 
God to give him a vigorous frame, and a mind of a firm tex- 
ture, and of great calmness in danger. Herose to the high- 
est military honors, which his country could bestow upon 
him. When the expedition against Louisbourg was contem- 
plated, he was commissioned by the governors of New-Eng- 
land to command the troops. He invested the city in the be- 
ginning of May, 1745. Articles of capitulation were soon 
afterwards signed. There was a remarkable series of prov- 


idences in the whole affair, and Mr. Pepperell ascribed his . 


unparalleled success to the God of armies. The king in re- 
ward of his services conferred upon him the dignity 
of a baronet of Great Britain, an honor never before 
conferred on a native of New-England. He died at his seat 
in Kittery, in the district of Maine, July 6, 1759, aged 63 
years. Leaving but one daughter,the wife of Col. Nathaniel 
Sparhawk, his name and title are extinct. The last Sir 
William (son of Col. Sparhawk,) died in London in 1817, 
leaving no male children. 

Lady Mary Pepperell, relict of Sir William Pepperell, 
died at her seat in Kittery, Nov. 25,1789. She was daugh- 
ter of Grove Hirst, Esq. and grand-daughter of Hon. Judge 
Sewall. Her natural and acquired powers were said to be 
very respectable, and she was much admired for her wit and 
sweetness of manners. 





we 
COL. MOULTON. 

Col. Moulton lived at York. He was colonel of a regiment at the re- 
duction of Louisbourgn 1745 ; was afterwards sheriff of the county of 
York; first justice of C.C. P. and judge of Probate. He died in 1766. 
His son and grand-son were sheriffs of the county, and another of his 
sons was judge of the court and register of deeds. 





A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and impetuous about 
trifles. Hesuspects himself to be slighted, thinks every thing that is 
said meant for him; if the company happens to laugh, he is persuaded 
they laugh at him ; he grows angry and testy, says something very im- 
pertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, by shewing what he calls a 
proper spirit, and asserting himself. 
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q | (87) 
CAPTIVITY OF WILLIAM MOORE. 


* Wituram Moore, of Stratham, was one of Rogers’ Ran- 

3 gers. He, with ten others, was sent outon a scouting par- 

; ty ; and while partaking of soldier’s fare, at a table spread 

in the wilderness, they were surrounded by a party of sav- - 
ages. A desperate fight ensued; seventeen of the Indians 

were killed, and eight of the Rangers. Col. Hackett, one of 

the survivors, made his escape. Moore was taken, but not ( 
till he had*wrenched the tomahawk from the Indian who 
first seized him, and buried it in his brains. The other sur- 
vivor was murdered in cold blood on the battle field ; his 
heart was taken from his body and forced warm into the 
mouth of the prisoner, who had been his companion and 
friend. The Indians were of a tribe residing far to the 
west ; and returning to their homes, they carried Moore 
with them for torture. At Montreal, the French under- 
standing for what fate he was reserved, endeavored to re- 
deem him, but in vain. His captors resolved to exercise 
on him their cruelty, and revenge the death of the warrior 
whom heslew. On their arrival at their own country, great 
preparations were made for his lingering execution. When 
all was ready, and the tribe assembled, the prisoner was 
made fast toa tree. He was deliberately cut and stabbed 
allover his body and limbs, in more than two hundred 
places, and splinters of pitch-wood were put into every 
wound. ‘To these his tormentors were about to apply the 
fire, when the mother of the Indian whom he killed, de- 
clared that she would take him as her son, instead of the 
one she had lost. Upon this, he was immediately unloosed ; 
the splinters were extracted, and some medicinal herbs ap- 
plied, as soon as they could be gathered,to his wounds. 
Such was the efficacy of their applications, that in three or 
four days he was free from pain, and able to travel as usual, 
though he retained the scars till his death He was now 
adopted into the family of the squaw, whom he was to call 
his mother, and by whom he was treated as a son. He 
lived with her about six years, and went out with the tribe in 
their hunting, fishing, and fighting expeditions. He was too 
remote from the civilized settlements to venture on an es- 
cape ; but was too earnest to return to his friends, not to 
make some attempt to visit them. Hehad gained the affec- 
tions of his Indian mother and family, and hoped by alarm- 
ing their fears, to obtain permission to leave them. He ac- 
cordingly run a stick down his throat so violently as to 
produce blood. His mother believed him to be in great 
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danger, and told him, “ You spit blood—you die!” Moore 
said, yes, he must die, unless he could see an English doctor, 
who would easily cure him. The Indians tried all their 
remedies in vain, for the stick would still produce blood, and 
he was obliged to apply it so often that he became pale and 
debilitated. Despairing of his recovery, without the aid of 
a while physician, his mother and two Indians sat out with 
him on a visit to the whites —Moore assuring them that 
when the English doctor had cured him, and he returned to 
the tribe again, he should make a better hunter and a braver 


warrior thanever. They first went to a French physician, 


to whom Moore made known his object, and the Frenchman 
directed them to an English doctor, who, he said, would bet- 
ter understand the disease. The Englishman was attached to 
the army,and on Moore’s arrival, secured him, and sent the 
Indians away. ‘The old squaw appeared to/mourn as sin- 
cerely, and lamented as loudly, as if the child of her adop- 
tion had been the child of her blood. Moore returned to 
Stratham, where he spent the remainder of his days, living 
to the age of 63 years, and dying in March, 1790. 


AFFAIR AT BLOOMFIELD. 


In January, of the year 1772, Joseph Weston, who was 
the second settler in the county of Somerset, Maine, moved 
into the town of Canaan, now dignified with the name of 
Bloomfield. His predecessor in the settlement of the 
county was Jonathan Emery, who pitched his tent in 
Fairfield, where his descendants yet live. Settlers, however, 
rapidly increased ; and the Indians began to feel jealous of 
the encroachments on their territory, and to threaten hostili- 
ties. About the time that the struggle commenced between 
Great-Britain and her refractory coionics, a person who had 
settled as far up the Kennebeck, as Carritunk falls,began 
to be alarmed, and moved his family down to the settlement 
in Bloomfield. He soon after returned ; when he found that 
his hut had been robbed by the Indians. He hastened 
back with the intelligence; which excited so much alarm, 
that three experienced hunters, Joseph Weston. senior, Isaac 
Smith and Oliver Wilson, were despatched with a birch 
canoe, and each a gun, on a voyage of discovery. They 
proceeded 1p the river, as far as Savage’s Island, where 
they found it expedient to separate; agreeing not to dis- 
charge their guns at any game they might chance to see, 
unless they came across the Indians; but whea any one 
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heard the report of a gun, he was to return to Bloomfield 
with all possible speed, and make preparations for as good 
a defence as practicable. : 

Having made these arrangements, Wilson procecded ‘in 
the boat, and the other two on shore. They had noi long 
been separated, before the two who were on the land, were 
saluted with the report of a gun, echoing through the forest, 
and reverberating from hill to hill with a noise like thunder. 
With the greatest despatch they hastened home to their ex- 
pecting fricnds, with the dreadful intelligence, that the hos- 
tile Indians were certainly approaching. All the families 
in the settlement were soon collected, and ferried over to 
the Great Island, so called, containing about 30 acres, and 
situated just below the confluence of the Wissesunset stream 
and the Reanebeck. They here awaited with fearful ex- 
pectations, ignorant of the fate of Wilson, who had most 
probably fallen a victim tothe ferocity of thesavages; and 
fearing every moment, that they were soon to be butchered 
themselves, or see their helpless infantis murdered before 
their eyes. They dreaded that the savages would ceme 
down the river in their canoes, and make an attack in the 
night. They, therefore, stationed a guard of their ablest 
men at the head of the island, to watch during the darkness, 
while their wives and children with the remaining men con- 
tinued in a barn, the only place of refuge at hand. 

About midnight, the sentinels discovered a black speck 
moving slowly and steadily down the stream ; and as it ap- 
proached nearer, they thought it resembled a canoe, with 
six orseven Indians. They accordingly concealed them- 
selves in the bushes, and as soon as it was near enough, 
having each singled out his man, at a given signal, all fired 
and re-loaded their guns as quick as possible; but hearin 
no noise from the canoe, they waited till it had drifted almost 
ashore, when it was discovered to be a tree covered with 
limbs, which they had “killed as dead as a hammer.” 
Meanwhile, the party at the barn, awakened (if they could 
sleep in such a situation) by the noise of the guns, jumped 
from their beds of hay and straw; the men seized their 
arms, and hastened to the scene of action; while the women 
clasped their children to their breasts, expecting soon to be 
sent to the world of spirits, or doomed to endure a captivity 
more terrible than death itself. The return of the men 
from the shore, however, pacified them in some measure. 
The next day, Wilson returned from his voyage, and ine 
formed them that as he was paddling his canoe along, an 
eld bear came down to the shore of the river to drink, and 
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before he thought of their agreement, he had put a brace of 
bullets eee her ; and that he had not seen or heard 
aught of the Indians. Thus ended this perilous affair; the 
inhabitants returned to their habitations, and resumed 
their occupations in peace. 


Original Letters. 





Copy of a Letter from Mr. Dunbar to Governor Belcher, 


writen in 1734. 


SIR,—On Fryday last, the carrier delivered to me a 
packet at Exeter, where I was upon His Majesty’s service, 
and in it an order from your Excell’sy dated from no place 
the 11 inst. for convening the Council here, and asking their 
advice upon a proclamation for a general Fast, upon the 25th 
inst. dated also the 11th inst. and said to be from the Coun- 
cill Chamber in this town, when every body knows you 
were at Boston, and I know no Council was held here on 
that day. I have always been of opinion, and am _ confirmed 
in it by the advice of every gentleman, except a few here 
under your influence, that you have no right to send orders 
hither in the manner you do. A few days will convince you 
that you have not; in the mean time, I shall only say in 
answer to the Proclamation, that I can by no means be in- 
strumental in issuing of it, the day appointed being a festival 
of the church by act of Parliament; I was in hopes two or 
three mistakes your Ex’¢y had made at Boston in proclaim- 
ing a feast on a fast, and a fast on a feast day of the church 


- wou'd have prevented any more such, except it was done in 


contempt of church authority, which may be reasonably 
suspected by your giving sanction to your platform of wor- 
ship, where you say that arch-bishops, bishops, &c: not be- 
ing plants of the Lord’s planting shall be all rooted out and 
cast forth at the last. I don’t doubt but you have or will 
hear from homeupon that act of government. 

As to your warrant for paying your salary in advance, 
I must presume your sending it to me was in case I should 
offer it for the Council’s approbation (tho’ it is already sign’d 
and countersign’d asif by their advice) to make use of it 
as an argument against my demanding any part of it, for 
which reason I shall not only suspend offering it, but pro- 
test against paying it untill [ know who has the right to it. 
Your Excy knows there is no money in the treasury, and so 
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delaying for a few days untill ships arrive can be no detri- 
ment. 

I did not intend to have troubled you with any letter at 
this time, but having this occasion, I can’t avoid taking no- 
tice of your treatment of me in sending your orders from 
Boston to the militia officers hewe without any noticc of me. 
This, sir, is unprecedented and not like a soldier, and no 
man but yourself wou’d have done it. This and your other 
usages of me is in effect taking His Majesty’s commission 
from me, which I shall not give up untill it is his pleasure to 
take it. Yet your cofistruction of my power has made it so 
contemptible here, that I meet with all the opposition and 
disregard in the execution of my duty, and in support of the 
King’s service, as surveyor of the woods. 

I presume by the time this reaches you our dispute will be 
ended from home. 

Your manner of sending your orders was I suppose to 
avoid saying, 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


DAVID DUNBAR. 


P. S. 1 will call the Council to-morrow, and if they will 
joyn with me, I will appoint Fryday after your Excellency’s 


appointment, being the 26th inst. for fasting and prayer, &c. 
D. D. 


From Sir William Pepperell to the Duke of New-Castle. 


: Louisbourg, June 28, 1745. 
My Lord Duke,— 

I have already had the honour to transmit to your 
Grace in conjunction with commodore Warren an account 
of ye success of his Majesty’s arms, in the reduction of 
Louisbourg and territories adjacent, to his Majesty’s obedi- 
ence, which was happily effected on the sixteenth inst. by 
an army of his Majesty’s new English subjects, whom I have 
the honour to be at the head of; assisted on the sea-side by 
a squadron of his Majesty’s ships, under the command of 
Mr. Warren, said fortresses and territories being surrender- 
ed on terms of capitulation, of which a copy was forwarded 
to your Grace with our letter, and duplicate thereof is here- 
with inclosed. On the 17th inst. his Majesty’s ships enter- 
ed the harbour and the same day part of the troops, with 
myself march’d into the city; since which have us’d the ut- 
most diligence in making the proper dispositions, for the: se- 
curity and good regulation of the place and the speedy evae- 
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uation of it, agreeable to the terns of capitulation. I have 4 
now the honour to inclose to your Grace an account of what ; 
troops were raised in each of his Majesty’s governments in 
-New-England, which were aiding in this expedition* and 
;¥ the present state of them, and I flatter myself that his Maj- 
 & esty will be graciously pleased to approve of their zeal in 
oH voluntarily engaging in so expensive and hazardous an en- 
2 i terprize, even betore they had notice of any other naval 
i : force than the private vessels of war fitted out by them- 
‘ selves ; and!I humbly beg your Grace’s leave to say that I 
\e shou’d not do my fellow soldiers justice if 1 omitted this op- 
[5 portunity to assure your Grace that they have with the ut- 
most cheerfulness endured almostiincredible hardships, not 
wa only those necessarily incident to a camp, in such an incle- 
Tae ment climate, where their lodging and accommodations 
t) & could not be but of the poorest sort; but also in landing 
Wo and transporting with infinite industry, and pains, our heavy 
4 ? artillery (some of which were 42lb cannon) several miles, in 

. cold foggy nights, over almost impassable bogs morasses and 
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# rocky hills ; also in landiug the warlike stores, and provis- 
ae ions, in doing which they were extreamly exposed: and at 
| f the same time, we were obliged to ke@p eut large detach- 
ments to range the woods in order to intercept and disperse 
arties of the French and Indian enemy, who were gathering 
together behind us, with whom we had several skirmishes, 
¢ in all which we routed the enemy, killed and wounde@ many 
tA of them,and took upwards of two.hundred prisoners. Sever- “ 
7 al sallies were made from the town in all which we repulsed 
| the enemy with very little loss on our side, and we have been 
so happy through God’s goodness as not to lose above 100 3 
rh men by the enemy in the whole of this great enterprize. 
“ee They held out against a close siege of forty nine days,during ; 
4 which time we raised five fascine batteries, from whence, ty 
i: and a large battery deserted by the enemy, on our landing, 
we gave them above nine thousand cannon ball, and about 
six hundred bombs which greatly distressed them, and much 
damaged their fortifications, and in particular rendered use- 
less, the most considerable battery of the town, (called the 
Circular battery) which mounted sixteen large cannon, and 
very much commanded the harbour. The fatigue of our 
men in all those services was so great that we had near 
fifteen hundred sick at atime. Notwithstanding all which 
they not only continued to express the greatest zeal to go on 
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*N. B. All the officers’ names were sent home plac’d according te 
their rank. 
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vigorously against the enemy, but in general, generously ac- 
quiesced in the loss of the plunder they expected from the 
riches of the city ; and tho’ undisciplined troops, I am per- 
suaded his majesty has not in his dominions, a number of 
subjects more universally loyall, or that could possibly ex- 
press greater readiness to spend their lives in the cause they 
were embarked in for his majesty’s honour and the good of 
their country. I esteem it a peculiar faveur, and of the hap- 
piest consequence, that his Majesty’s ships sent so timely to 
our assistance were under the command of a gentleman of 
such distinguished merit and so universally beloved in New- 
England as Commodore Warren. He has constantly ex- 
erted himself to give the army all possible assistance ; and 
the same day that a suspension of hostilities was desired b 
the enemy, we had determined upon a general assault by 
land andsea. And for the betier manning the ships for 
that purpose, it was agreed to spare them six hundred men 
out of our troops. I have the honour also to inform your 
Grace, that in our way from New-England, we stopt at 
Canso, and began to rebuild the fortification there which 
the French destroy’d last year, and left eight cannon with 
the necessary stores, and eighty men of the troops, to com- 
pleat and defend the same, which hope will meet with his 
majesty’s gracious approbation ; we have also destroy’d the 
town and fort of St. Peters, and several other considerable 
settlements upon this island; and may the happy success of 
this expedition against Louisbourg (the pride of France) 
whereby his majesty has the key of the great river of St. 
Lawrence, and by which the absolute command of the fish- 
ery, and indeed very much of the whole trade of North 
America, 1s secured to his majesty’s subjects, be an happy 
prelude to the reduction of all the French settlements in 
America; in which will your Grace permit me to say I am 
confident his Majesty’s new English subjects will at all 
times be ready to contribute their utmost assistance, as 
far as their circumstances will admit of. And his Majes- 
ty’s great goodness leaves us no room to doubt but that he 
will be graciously pleased to express his royal favour to- 
ward those who engag’d in this expedition, in such manner 
as will animate them and their country to proceed 
further with the greatest chearfulness. I must not omit to 
acquaint your Grace that the French in conjunction with the 
Indian enemy had prepared to besiege the garrison of An- 
napolis Royal this summer. Seven or eight hundred of 
them gathered together there, expecting as it is said an 
armament from France to join them, but were called off from 
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thence to the relief of Louisbourg, but did not arrive in season. 
It appears that there were notwithstanding about 2000 men 
able to bear arms in the city when it was surrendered. 

IT now have the honour to inclose to your Grace, an ac- 
count of the state of this fortress, and of the stores found 
here, and I beg yourGrace’s leave to mention, that the in- 
clemency of this climate, will Pender it absolutely necessary, 
that care be taken for the warm cloathing and lodging of the 
troops posted here. I presume his Majesty will be pleased 
forthwith to make known his royal pleasure, relating to this 
important place ; till which time, I shall endeavour, with the 
utmost loyalty, and my best discretion, to promote the se- 
curity and good regulation thereof; and beg leave to sub- 
scribe myself, with all possible duty and respect, 

May it place your Grace, 
Your Grace’s, 
Most obedient and mest humble servant, 
WILLIAM PEPPERELL. 
Louisbourg, June 28th, 1745. : 


His Grace the Duke of New-Castle, &c. &c. 





FOR THE MONTHLY LITERARY JOURNAL, 


Bovewell’s Pight.* 
A BALLAD. 


Wuar time the noble Lovewett came, 
With fifty men from Dunstable, 

The cruel Pequa’tt tribe to tame, 
With arms and bloodshed terrible. 





* « The story of Lovewell’s Fight is one of the nursery tales of New- 
Hampshire ; there is hardly a person that lives in the eastern and north- 
ern part of the state but has heard incidents of that fearful encounter 
repeated from infancy. I¢wason the 18thof April, 1725, that Capt. 
John Lovewell, of Dunstable, Massachusetts, with thirty-four men, 
fought a famous Indian chief, named Paugus, at the head of about eigh- 
ty savages, near the shores of a pondin Pequackett. Lovewell’s men 
were determined to conquer or die, although outnumbered by the In- 
dians more than one half, They fought till Lovewell and Paugus were 
killed, and all Lovewell’s meg but nine were either kilied or wounded 
dangerously. The savages Rites lost, as was supposed, sixty of their 
number out of eighty, and being convinced of the fierce and determined 
resolution of their foes, at length retreated and left them masters of the 
ground. The scene of this desperate and bloody action which took 
place in the town which is now called Fryeburgh, is often visited with 
interest to this day, and the names of those who fell, and those who sur- 


vived, are yet repeated with emotions of grateful exultation.” _ 
North American Review. 
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Lovewell’s Fight. 


Then did the crimson streams, theat flewed, 
Seem like the waters of -the brook, 
That brightly shine, that loudly dash 
Far down the oliffs of Agiochook. 


With Lovewell brave, John Harwood came ; 
From wife and babes ’twas hard to part, 
Young Harwood took her by the hand, 
And bound the weeper to his heart. 


Repress that tear, my Mary, dear, 
Said Harwood to his loving wife, 

It tries me hard to leave thee here, 
And seek in distant woods the strife. 


When gone, my Mary, think of me, y 
And pray to God, that I may be, mi 

Such as one ought that lives for thee, 
And come at last in victory. 


Thus left young Harwood babe and wife, 
With accent wild, she bade adieu ; 

It grieved those lovers much to part, 
So fond and fair, so kind and true. 


Seth Wyman, who in Woburn lived, 
(A marksman he of courage true,) 

Shot the first Indian, whom they saw, 
Sheer through his heart the bullet flew. 


The Savage had been seeking game, 
Two guns and eke a knife he bore, 

And two black ducks were in his hand, 
He shrieked, and fell, to rise no more. 


Anon, there eighty Indians rose, 
Who’d hid themselves in ambush dread ; 
Their knives they shook, their guns they aimed, 
The famous Paugus at their head. 


Good heavens ! they dance the Powow dance, 
What horrid yells the forest fill? 

The grim bear crouches in his den, 
The eagle seeks the distant hill. 


What means this dance, this Powow dance ? 
Stern Wyman said; with wonderous art, 
He crept full near, his rifle aimed, 
And shot the leader through the heart. 


| His sword he waved, that glittered bright, 
‘ For the last time he cheered his men, 
7 And led them onward to the fight. 


John Lovewell, captain of the band, 
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Lovewell’s Fight. 


Fight on, fight on, brave Lovewell said, 


Fight on, while heaven shall give you breath ! 


An Indian ball then pierced him through, 
And Lovewell closed his eyes in death. 


John Harwood died all bathed in blood, 
When he had fought, till set of day ; 
And many more we may not name, 
Fell in that bloody battle fray. 


When news did come to Harwood’s wife, 
That he with Lovewell fought and died, 
Far in the wilds had given his life, 
Nor more would in their home abide ; 


Such grief did seize upon her mind, 

Such sorrow filled her faithful breast ; 
On earth, she ne’er found peace again, 
But followed Harwood to his rest. 


*T was Paugus led the Pequa’tt tribe ;— 

As rans the Fox, would Paugus run ; 
As howls the wild wolf, would he howl, 
A large bear skin had Paugus on. 


But Chamberlain, of Dunstable, 
One whom a savage ne’er shall slay,) 
Met Paugus by the water side, 
And shot him dead upon that day. 


Good heavens! Is this a time for pray’r? 
Is this a time to worship God ? 

When Lovewell’s men are dying fast, 
And Paugus’ tribe hath felt the rod? 


The Chaplain’s name was Jonathan Frye ; 
In Andover his father dwelt, 

And oft with Loveweil’s men he’d prayed, 
Before the mortal wound he felt. 


A man was he of comely form, 
Polished and brave, well learnt and kind; 
Old Harvard’s learned halls he left, 
Far in the wilds a grave to fin d. 


Ah ! now his blood red arm he lifts, 
His closing lids he tries to raise ; 
And speak once more before he dies, 

In supplication and in praise. 


He prays kind heaven to grant success, 
Brave Lovewell’s men to guide and bless, 


And when they’ve shed their heart blood true, 


To raise them all to happiness. 
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Come hither, Farwell, said young Frye, 
You see that I’m about to die; 

Now for the love I bear to you, 
When cold in death my bones shall lie ; 


Go thou and see my parents dear, 
And tell them you stood by me here ; 
Console them when they cry, Alas! 
And wipe away the falling tear. 


Lieutenant Farwell took his hand, 
His arm around his neek he threw, 
And said, brave Chaplain, I could wish, 
That heaven had made me die for you. 


The Chaplain on kind Farwell’s breast, 
Bloody and languishing he fell ; 

Nor after this said more, but this, 
** | love thee, soldier, fare thee well.” 


Ah! many a wife shall rend her hair, 
And many a child cry, ‘“* Woe is me !” 

When messengers the news shall bear, 
Of Lovewell’s dear bought victory. 


With footsteps slow shall travellers go, 

Where Lovewell’s pond shines clear and bright, 
And mark the place, where those are laid, 

Who fell in Lovewell’s bloody fight. 


Old men shall shake their heads, and say, 
Sad was the hour and terrible, 

When Lovewell brave ’gainst Paugus went, 
With fifty men from Dunstable. 
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yak 


Of all the follies and fooleries of the present book-reading, ‘k 
book-writing, book-selling and book-buying age, there is a 
none more peculiar and notable than the devices of certain | 
would-be literary ladies ; those who have a right to place af- : 
ter their names the formidable B. S. or Blue Stocking. How is t. 
a gentleman of no literary pretensions or acquirements,to es- ty 
cape the snares which suca ladies place to entraphim? How ¥ 
ean such gentlemen, and their number is very great, being | 
1-++x, or any other unknown quantity, escape the payment of 4 
a contributien which is frequently levied upon them by suck 
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ladies? Alas! we utterly despair of ever having any certain 
sign or token whereby the B. S. may be readily known and 
distinguished. “ As the fishes are taken in an evil net,” so 
are the 1+x taken by a blue stocking. There are some 
marks which should make us suspicious that we are in com- 
pany witha B.S. I speak, Messrs. Editors, from sad ex- 


perience, 
“ Quorum magna pars fui,” 


and would willingly contribute my mite, to ascertain some 
certain characteristics by which the B. S. may be known. 
They are generally ladies of no particular age, being uni- 
formly between 25 and 50; they are always unmarried la- 
dies, and apparently feel some dreadful misgivings about 
“leading apes hereafter,” &c. They are studious of the 
company of young ladies in their teens, and endeavor to imi- 
tate and practice their pleasantries and graces. ‘They have 
a smattering of chymistry, botany, conchology, and indeed 
of pantology, by which we would not be supposed to have any 
reference to frying. They have an apt quotation for every 
event; and endeavoring to wind around the unfortunate 
1-++-x the arachnoid web of their literature, quote Shakspeare, 
and Milton,Scott,[rving and Cooper,to the utter consternation 
of the gentleman who would gladly be released,from the thral- 


dom of the Sybil, by the cry of fire! fire!! And they, and 


they only,are always possessed of a certain resistless method 
of extorting from the 1+x some compliment, upon which 
perhaps they may found an action of breach of promise, 
&c. You, of the 1+x, readily apprehend that J] mean an 


ALBUM !! 
Ye powers! what a vision for us! a winding sheet has not 


half its chilling effect. An album? 


« Avaunt and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 
“ Thy bones are marrowless !” 


An album is—what? A trap to catch compliments from 
gentlemen. It is—the greatest bore of the age—and lucky 
he, who can escape without leaving therein some mark of his 
own folly, and that too under his own hand. A man of sense 
always bolts, when he sees one of these “ abominables,” al- 
though it may be impossible for him to escape. Not-long 
since, one of these “ compliment-traps” pounced down, pop! 
unawares on a friend of mine, who was fain to make his es- 
cape; but no, there was no discharge in that warfare. | 
had an opportunity to turn over the leaves of the thing, by 
which he was caught, and 1 verily believe that no sensible 
man will write in such a book; nor will any modest and 
lovely lady lay a gentleman under such contribution, In- 
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deed, women of sense will laugh at the folly of those, who 
do scratcha line in a lady’s album. 1 have transcribed 
from the book, the album, one: piece which expresses my 
views of the subject, and no doubt it was intended by its au- 
thor as a hint to the owner of the trap ; and I now send it to 
you, for publication, if you please. 


1. 


Heugh ! Sirs! it’s an unco’ sight, 

To see a dull and plodden wight, 

Tak’ up his pen and try to write 
Poetic lines ; oe 

That he’s a fool, he'll gie outright, | = 
O’er mony signs. a, * 


2 


Wha cares for that? did not the lass 
Gie me her Albwm, or mirror-glass, 
Whilk shaws the mind of a’ wha pass 
Before it?—True, 
It shaws the fool, alack! alas, 
Like me or you. 


3. 


It shaws the wise—ha—stap ! you’re wrang ; 
The wise that gate will never gang ; 
Nane but the daft will write a sang, 
In sic 0” place, 
Where they’ll, aye, be laugh’d at lang, 
By girls 0’ grace. 


4. 


Sae, lassie, back the book I'll send, 
But if it you should ever lend, 
You'll tak gude care *tis never ken’d 

By great or wee, 
That these daft lines were ever penn’d 

By ane like me. 

[-+X. 
January 16, 1824. 





PRiscellanics. 
— > e@ed— 
[ COMMUNICATED. | 


I have this day read the number of the Historical Col- 
lections for February. The memoir of Paul Jones was 
particularly interesting to me, as I had some slight ac- 
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quaintance with him in my youthful days. There is a par- 
ticular account of the compliment paid him by the king of 
France on his return after capturing the Serapis, in the 2d 
volume of Niles’ Register, page 330, which perhaps you 
may choose to publish in your next number. 

“In the year 1780, Lewis 16th, king of France, present- 


ed John Paul Jones with a sword mounted with gold, on 
which was engraven the following flattering motto : 


Vindicati Maris 
Ludovicus 16, remunerator 
~ . Strenuo Vindict. 


The hilt was of gold, and the blade, &c. emblazoned with 
his majesty’s arms, the attributes of war, and an emblemati- 
cal representation of the alliance between France and Amer- 
ica.” 

Perhaps you may think the following anecdote deserving 


a place in your Collections. 

About the year 1720, Capt. Thomas Baker of Northamp- 
ton, in the county of Hampshire, in Massachusetts, sat off 
with a scouting party of thirty-four men, passed up Connect- 
icut river and crossed the height ofland to Pemigewasset 
river. Hethere discovered a party of Indians, <> Sa- 
chem was called Walternummus, whom he attacked and de- 


stroyed. Baker and the Sachem levelled and discharged 
their guns at each other at the same instant. The ball from 
the Indian’s gun grazed Baker’s left eyebrow, but did him no 
injury: The ball from Baker’s gun went through the breast 


of the Sachem. Immediately upon being wounded, he leap- 
ed four or five feet. high, and then fell instantly dead. The 
. Indians fled to the river; Baker and his party pursued and 
destroyed every one of them. They had a wigwam on the 
bank of the river, which was nearly filled with beaver. Ba- 
ker’s party took as much of it, as they could carry away, 
and burned the rest. Baker lost none of his men in this 
skirmish. It took place at the confluence of a small river 
with the Pemigewasset, between Plymouth and Campton, 
which has sinee had the name of Baker’s river. 


Pedigree of General Washington.—It is presumed on good 
ground, that the late President Washington was descended 
froma very respectable family of the name, anciently es- 
tablished at Twitfield and Warton, in Lancashire [England] 
and afterwards lords of the manor of Sulgrave, in the county 
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of Northampton. Sir William Washington of Packington, in 
Leicestershire, the eldest son and heir of Laurence Wash- 
ington, of Sulgrave, Esq. married Anne, the half sister of 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. 

This Sir William had, among other younger brothers, two, 
named John and Laurence; and the latter appears to have 
been a student at Oxford, 1622. 

John and Laurence Washington, brothers, emigrated from 
the north of England, (according to the tradition in the fam- 
ily of the President) and settled at Bridge’s Creek on the 
Potomack River, inthe county of Westmoreland. John was 
employed as General against the Indians, in Maryland, and 
the parish in which he lived was called after him. He was 
the father of Laurence Washington, gentleman, who diet in 
1697, leaving two sons, John and Augustine. 

Augustine died in 1743, at the age of forty-nine, leaving 
several sons by his two marriages. George, the President, 
was the eldest by the second wife, Mary Ball, and was born 
11th of February, 1782,0.S. The grandfather of General 
Washington emigrated to America about the year 1657. 


This Pedigree was communicated to the Editor of the English edition of 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, by the late Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King at Arms. 





(Extracts from the Town-Records of Newbury, Mass. } 


Great Earthquake of 1638. “ Being this day [June 1, 
1638] assembled to treat and consult about the well order- 
ing of the affairs of the toune, the sunn shining faire, it 
pleased God to raise a vehement and terrible earthquake, 
coming with a still clap of thunder issuing as is supposed 
out of the east, which shook the earth and the foundations 
of the house in a very viclent manner to our great amaze- 
ment and wonder; wherefore taking notice of so great and 
strange an hand of God’s providence, we were desirous of 
leaving it on record to the view of after ages, to the intent 
that all might take notice of the power of Almighty God and 
feare his name.” This earthquake is noticed by Hutchin- 
son in his History of Massachusetts, who says, that “ by the 
printed accounts of it and manuscript letters, it appears to 
have been equal to that in 1727; the pewter in many places 
being thrown off the shelves, and the tops of chimneys in 
some places shook down, but the noise, though great, not 
so surprising as that of the last mentioned.” 

Settlement of Newbury and the introduction of New Style.— 
* For religion’s sake, as I trust, our forefathers left their na- 
tive shore, they bid adieu to their stately buildings and good- 
ly seats and many of them took a final farewell of their 
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friends and shipped themselves and families on board the 
ship Hector for New-England, and by the grace of God, 
they arrived in this wilderness in the year 1633, and this. 
place was then called by the natives Quasquacanguon. Our 
fathers with courage began to clear, manure, and till the 
land; the Lord was pleased to bless their industry, and 
the earth brought forth encrease, and also the Lord ad- 
ded to their families, and increased their number, and in the 
year 1635, on the third month, called May, the Great and 
General Assembly was pleased to incorporate them into a 
town and invested them with town privileges and called the 
name thereof Newbury; and our fathers began the year of 
births and deaths as by record do appear on the first of 
March, and it hath been socontinued from time to time until 
this day, and now by an Act of Parliament, we are ordered 
to begin the year on the first of January, and in humble 
obedience to the crown and dignity, I shall proceed accord- 
TaBly 5, ize January, ye first, 1752. Joseph Coffin, Town 
erk, 


Falmouth, in Casco Bay, May 26, 1732. 


On the 17th day of the last month, arrived here a mast- 
ship, (Captain William Hills,commander) which this day fin- 
ished her loading; her cargoe are large, fair and fine trees, 
(for the supply of his Majestyes Royal navy,) amongest the 
rest, there is one that is forty inches and a half diameter, 
hewed into its sixteen squares; holding its bignesse in ail its 
quarters; haveing a very large tongue,and wanting but a few 
inches of 29 yards in length. Perhaps such a mast or such 
a cargoe, hath hardly ever been carryed out of New-Eng- 
land, or into Great Britain, or such a dispatch known in 
such acase. As the excellency of the pine groves in these 
parts furnished the cargoe, the extraordinary commodious- 
ness of the harbour contributed to the dispatch in loading 
this ship, the same being accomplished, in a month and nine 
days from her arrival in our bay. 

> 

A faithful picture has probably never vet been drawn of the species of warfare 
prosecuted hy the Rangers—or of the hardships and privations endured by the 
soldiery in the old French wars. Mr. JoHn SHUTE, now living in Concord, at 
the age of 89 years, and whose memory and faculties are unimpaired, was a soldier 
under Rogers in the ranging service; and an hour Spent in listening to his ac- 


count of that service, and his own sufferings and adventures, is by no one regretted. 
Mr. S. is a son of Jacob Shute, who eame with the first family of settlers te 


Penacook. 


The first person in Concord who accepted a commission under the provincial 
eongress, was Capt. REUBEN KIMBALL. He was a zealous friend to the revolu- 





tionary cause—raised a company, and was at Saratoga, when the army of Bure 
soyne surrendered to the Americans. He died June 13, 1814, aged 84. 
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Origin of the name of the Ship “ Le Bon Homme Richard.” 
_The late Capt. John Paul vales at the time he was at- 
tempting to fit out a little squadron during the Revolutionary 
War, in one of the ports of France, to cruise on the coast of 
England, was much delayed by neglects and disappoint- 
ments from the Court, that had nearly frustrated his plan. 
Chance one day threw into his hands an old Almanack, con- 
taining Poor Richard’s Maxims, by Dr. Franklin. In that 
curious assemblage of useful instructions, a man is advised, 
“if he wishes to have any business faithfully and expedi- 
tiously performed, to go and do it himself ;—otherwise to 
send.” Jones was immediately struck upon reading this 
maxim, with the impropriety of his past conduct in only 
sending letters and messages to Court, when he ought to have 
gone in person. He instantly set out, and by dint of person- 
al representations procured the immediate equipment of the 
squadron, which afterwards spread terror along the Eastern 
coasts of England, and with which he so gloriously captured 
the Serapis, ‘and the British ships of War returning from the 
Baltic. In gratitude to Dr. Franklin’s maxim, he named 
the principal ship of his squadron after the name of the pre- 
tended almanack maker, Le Bon Homme Richard, Father 
Richard. 





An Indian Trap.—Among the first settlers of Brunswick, 
Me. was Daniel Malcolm, a man of undaunted courage, and 
an inveterate enemy of the Indians, who gave him the name 
of Sungurnumby, i. e. very strong man. Early in the spring, 
he ventured alone into the forest for the purpose of splitting 

rails from the spruce, not apprehensive of Indians so early in 
the season. While engaged in his work, and having opened 
a log with small wedges about half its length, he was sur- 
prised by Indians, who crept up and secured his musket, 
standing by his side. “Sungurnumby,” said the chief, “now 
me got you; long me want you; you long speak Indian, 
long time worry him ; me have got you now; look up stream 
to Canada.”—* Well, ” said Malcolm, with ‘true sang froid, 
“you have me; but just help me open this log before I go.” 
They all, five in number, agreed. Malcolm prepared a large 
wooden wedge, carefully drove it, took out his small wedges, 
and told the Indians to put in their fingers tothe partially 
clefted wood,and help pullit open. T hey did: he then sud- 
denly struck out his blunt be. 3 and the elastic wood in- 
stantly closed faston their fingers, and he secured them. 
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Hiterary Notices. 


The first number of “The Philadelphia Museum, or regis- 
ter of natural history and the arts,” has just issued from 
the Museum pressof Philadelphia. The object of the work, 
in the lauguage of the Editor is, “ to diffuse a taste for the 
study of natural history, as well as those delightful arts 
which contribute so much to the improvement and gratifica- 
tion of the mind.” 


Washington Irving is reported to have collected materials 


for a new work during his late tour in Germany. 


Another highly important work respecting Napoleen is 
soon to appear—the Journal of Dr. Antomarchi, who was 
the physician appointed after the departure of Mr. O’Meara, 
and who attended Napoleon in his last moments. It is said 
some extraordinary particulars relating to the Emperor will 
be divulged in this work. 


The well known and learned Julius Klaproth, whose trav- 
els in the Caucasus and Georgia appeared some years since, 
and who accompanied a Russian embassy to China, is pre- 
paring for publication, from new and authentic materials, a 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of the 
Empire of China and its Dependencies. 


A collection of the Reports of Bow-Street cases, made for 
the newspapers, is about to be published with illustrative 
engravings. 


A compilation of all the Memoirs relating to the Duke d° 
Enghien, translated from the Freneh, is soon to appear. 


Aw Opp Titte.—A book has been recently published at 
Philadelphia, having the following title: 


MIRTH FOR MIDSUMMER. 
MERRIMENT FOR MICHALMAS, 
CHEERFULNESS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
LAUGHTER FOR LADY-DAY, 


Forming a collection of Parlour POETRY, and drawing- 
room DROLLERY, suitable for all Seasons ; and supplying 
smiles for SUMMER, amusement for AUTUMN, wit for 
WINTER, sprightliness for SPRING. 

Mirth—Merriment—-Cheerfulness—Laughter. 


Jounson’s DicTIoNnaRY. 
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Biographical Notice of the Marquis De La Fayette—From 
the National Gazette. 


The late unanimous resolve of Congress, appropriating a ship of the 
line to convey the Marquis de la Fayette to this country, is honorable to 
them,and must be gratifying to this nation. America owes much to this 
illustrious nobleman, and amiable gallant soldier of liberty ; his name 
is cherished in the hearts of Americans, and a brief and hasty sketch 
of his character and actions may not be unacceptable at the present 
moment. 

M. P. L R. Y. G. Motier, Marquis dela Fayette, was born in Au- 
vergne, in France, in 1757, and is descended from an ancient family. 
He was educated in the college of Louis le Grand, at Paris, and receiy- 
ed a commission at an early age in the M osquetaires, soon after which 
he married a lady, of the noble family of Noailles. Nursed in the lap 
of ease and luxury, and surrounded by every thing that could endear 
him te home, he formed an heroic resolution, requiring the relinquish- 
ment of all those ties and comforts, and which proving successful, has 
established his character in history as a hero, and crowned him with 
glorious honors. 

In 76, when our cause was considered throughout Europe as hopeless, 
and found not a single advocate ; and when in fact our situation was al- 
most desperate, our wain army being reduced toa small number, (not 
3000,) tattered and destitute, pursued by 30,000 regulars, this generous 
hero espoused our cause, with an ardour and spirit bordering on roman- 
tic enthusiasm, which, by the lukewarm and self calculating, no doubt, 
was termed madness and youthful folly. 

In spite of the prohibition of hisown government, the prospect of a 
forfeiture of his title and estates, und the positive orders to intercept 
him, he effected, secretly, his departure in a vessel purchased and fitted 
out at his own expense. At the early age of nineteen, bidding adieu to 
his interesting young wife, and numerous connections, he embarked, 
and arrived safe at Charleston. In June, 76, he eniered the American 
army as a volunteer, without compensation, and commenced bis active 
and honorable career. Immediately on his arrival, he was so much 
pleased with the recent gallant conduct of the Americans, that be pre- 
sented to general Moultrie, clotbiog, arms and accoutrements for one 
hundred soldiers; and at a subsequent period, having the command of 
an elegant select corps of 2000 iniantry, formed and disciplined by 
himself, he presented each officer with a handsome sword, and clothed 
the men at his own expense. When part of the army,marching to join 
Gen, Greene, in the south, was retarded by the total want of supplies, 
the soldiers without shoes, and almost naked, this generous, noble heart- 
ed man, came forward and expended 10,000 dollars in these articles, by 
which timely supply they were enabled to proceed and meet the enemy. 
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He joined the army without bigh demands as to rank, and with the ex- 
press condition that be would receive po pay. He entered at first into 
Gen. Washington’s family,was cherished and beloved by this great man, 
and called his ‘“ adopted son.” 

In July ’77, at twenty years of age, he received from Cengress the com- 
mssion of Major General,in the following words—“Whereas the Marquis 
de la Fayette, out of his great zeal to the cause of liberty, in which 
the U. States are engaged, has left his family and connexious, and at his 
own expense come over, to offer his services. without pension or partic- 
ular allowance,and is anxious to risk his life in our cause : Resolved, that 
his services be accepted, and in consideration of his zeal, iMustrious fam- 
ily and comnexions, he have the rank and commission of Major General 
in the army of the United States.” 

A few months after bis appointment, he showed his gallantry and 
zeal in the battle of Brandywine, where he shed his first blood in that 
cause which he had espoused with so much chivairic ardor. 

In °78, at Barren-hill, by a well-timed and masterly retreat, as term- 
ed by Washington, he eluded the enemy, and saved his army from the 
insidious attack of Gen. Grey. He was actively engaged during the 
whole of the war. His influence, his fortune, his blood, were devoted to 
the service of this country. : 

He seized the opportunity of an inactive wiater campaign to visit his 
own land, exertiag successfully his influence at the Court of Louis, and 
returned ip six months with large reinforcements. 

In ’84, when about to leave this country, a committee of Congress, 
consisting of one member from each State, was appointed to wait upon 
him with a suitable address; the concluding part of his reply was— 
“ May this immense temple of Freedom ever stand as a lesson to oppres- 
sors, an example for the oppressed, a sanctuary for therights of man- 
kiod ; aod, may these happy United States attain that complete splen- 
dor and prosperity which will illustrate the blessings of their govern- 
ment, and for ages to come, rejoice the departed souls of its founders. 
Never can Congress oblige me so much as when they put it in my pow- 
er, in every part of the world, to the latest day of my life, to gratify the 
attachment which will ever rank me among the most zealous and re- 
spectful servants of the United States.” 

In °89, he took an active part in the French revolution, espousing the 
cause of liberty, but at the same (ime endeavoring to protect the royal 
family from injury : though not a favorite with the unfortunate queen of 
France, his exertions in her favor was unceasing. At the destruction 
of the Bastile, that celebrated engine of tyrannical power, he was con- 
spicuous, and the key of this building was afterwards sent by him asa 

resent to General Washington. It is now kept in a glass case, in the 
hall of Mount Vernon. He was appointed commander in chiefof the 
National Guards, forming a greater body of troops than had ever been 
commanded by one map, since the days of Xerxes.—Part of this body, 
in Paris, immediately under his command, refusing to protect the king 
against the mob, notwithstanding his orders, he threw up his command, 
disgusted at their insubordinatien, and would not resume it until after 
the most earnest solicitations. He was the first to prcpose, in the Na- 
tional Assembly, the declaration of rights, cnc the abolition of heredit- 
ary titles. 

When the constitution was organized, he resigned his power and reti- 
red to his estates; but, on the war with Austria, he was appointed a 
Lieutenant General and a Marshal, and was invested with the com- 
mand of the armies of the Meuse and Moselle. But from his tenderness 
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to the royal family, and opposition to the violenee of the ruling parties, 
he became suspected, was abandoned by his army, proscribed by the 
National Assembly, and forced to fly for his personal safety.—Travelling 
publicly, in his uaiform, with his suite, he was most unjustly seized on 
neutral ground, by the King of Prussia, and imprisoned iu the dark, 
humid and filthy dungeons of Magdebourg and Olmutz, where for five 
years he suffered greatly from may en and sickness.-—His wife and 
two lovely daughters flew to him, and participated in his captivity.—- 
The health of Madame La Fayette became so precarious, that it was 
deemed necessary that she should be removed from the prison, to save 
her life ; bat, as the only condition on which the removal was granted, 
was,that she should not return, this heroic woman seized the pen and 
wrote as follows :—I deemed it proper, for the sake of my family aad 
my friends, todemand the succour necessary for the re-establishment 
of my health; but they must know, that the price attached to this sub- 
ject is net acceptable to me. I can never forget, wea my husband and 
myself were ready to perish, 1 by the tyranny of Robespierre, and he 
by the physical and moral evils sustained ly him during his captivity, 
that we were both reciprocally bereft of the knowledge of each other’s 
existence, as well as that of our family, and I am fully determined nev- 
er to expose myselfto the horrors of ancther separation. Whatever 
then may be the state of my own health, and the inconvenience attend- 
ing the stay of my daughters iu this place, we will most gratefully take 
advantage of the goodness his imperial majesty has expressed towards 
us, by the permission to share in all the miseiies of this captivity. 
i NoALLes LA FAYETTE.” 


A romantic and bold attempt to release him was undertaken by Dr. 
Bollman, a high spirited young German, (afterwards well knowa and re- 
spected in this country for his talents) and two American gentlemen, 
which was so far successful, that they conveyed him about twenty miles 
from the prison, but being pursued by a military force, they were all 
made prisoners, after a severe struggle. General Washington also ex- 
erted himself to obtain his liberation, thongh our ministers at the Euro- 

an courts, and even seat a confidential agent to the king of Prussia; 
but before the messenger reached his destination, the king had deliver- 
ed his iJlustrious prisoner over to the emperor of Germany, whereupon 
Gen. Washington, then President, addressed to the Emperor the follow- 
ing dignified, and feeling letter. 

“It will readily occur to your majesty that occasions may sometimes 
exist, on which official considerations would constrain the chief of a 
nation to be silext and passive, in relation even to objects which affect 
his sensibility and claim his interposition as a man. Finding myself pre- 
cisely in this situation at present, I take the liberty of writing this pri- 
vate letter to your majesty, being persuaded that my motives will also 
be my apology fer it. In common with the people of this country, I re- 
tain a strong and cordial sense of the services rendered to them by the 
Marquis de le Fayette; and my friendship for bim has been constant and 
sincere. It is natural, therefore, that I should sympathize witb him and 
his family in their misfortunes, and endeavor to mitigate the calamities 
they experience, among which his present confinement is not the least 
distressing. I forbear to enlarge on this delicate subject. Permit me 
only to submit to your majesty’s consideration, whether his long im- 
prisonment, and the confiscation of his estate, and the indigence and dis- 
persion of his family, and the painful anxieties incident to all these cir- 
comstances, do not form an assemblage of sufferings which recommend 
him to the mediation of humanity ? Allow me, sir, on this occasion, to be 
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its organ; and to entreat that he may be'permitted to come to this coun- 
try, on sych conditions, aud under such restrictions, as your majesty 
may think it expedient to prescribe, As it is a maxim with me, not to 
ask what, under similar circumstances, I would not grant, your majesty 
will do me the justice to believe, that this request appears to me, to cor- 
respond with those great principles of magnanimity and wisdom, which 
form the basis of sound policy and durable glory.” 

_ The Marquis was at Izst liberated through the influence of Bonaparte, 
who had requested that he should be discharged ; aad who was given to 
understand that it had been done, but on further investigation found that 
he bad been deceived by false information; he therefore again intima- 
ted that it must be done, and the Emperor of Germany, knowing that 
Napoleon’s “ musts” were not to be trifled with, immediately allowed his 
troublesome charge to depart. We owe Napoleon a debt of gratitude 
for his generous and noble conduct in compelling the liberation of the 
Marquis, and ensuring his safe return to his own country, and we may 
almost venture to consider his captivity and long imprisonment, as a re- 
markable interposition of Divine Providence to save so good and great a 
man from the universal destruction of virtuous characters, caused by the 
French revolution. 

La Fayette survived all the political storms of France, though he suf- 
fered in the loss of his splendid fortune ; and it is said the oniy estate he 
now possesses, arises from the sales of lands in Ameri¢a, which were 
presented to him by Congress, as a smal! remuneration for his services. 
Holding a seat in the parliament of his country, he engages occasionally 
as a conspicuous and independent member, in the occurrences of the 
times. Residing chiefly on his estate, he cultivates his farm and lives 

.in baroni.l elegance and hospitality. There are few Americans who 
visit France without having an ivtroduction to him, and paying their 
respects to this eminent character. He is now the only surviving gener- 
al officer of our revolutionary army, and we can conceive nothing more 


grateful to himself and to this nation, than that he should once more re- 
turn to these shores, where be will be cleered with the enthusiasm 
and affection of ten millions of freemen, who will look upon bim as ene 
of the heroes who, by the sacrifice of their blood, toil and treasure, es- 


tablished this republic. Honours await him which all the crowned heads 
of Europe could never command, and which the great autccrat himself 
may look upon with euvy and jealousy. The country wiich this warri- 
or onee tiaversed as a wilderness, be will now find covered with luxuri- 
ant farms: the towns which were then small,scattered and unsightly, are 
now transformed into extensive cities,ornamenited with public and private 
buildings, with temples of religion, commerce and legislation—-erected 
in a style of architecture not unworthy the better days of Greece and 
Rome—the population, then thin, rude, and poverty stricken, now trans- 
formed into a dense, industrious, polished and refined society, where the 
arts and sciemces, commerce, agriculture, and manafactures, flourish, 
producing content, eas€é and happiness. Forty years have effected a to- 
tal change in the face of this country, and to one who bas been absent 
that time, it must appear more like the work of a magician, than sober 
reality. In all these improvements, he may exu!tingly and justly boast, 
“ [have had no small share, together with ether worthy characters, in 
laying the first corner stone, and even raising part of the superstruc- 
ture.” In the course of events it is not improbable that this wertby and 
eminent character, after a gratifying and triumphal recognition of for- 
mer scenes, places and persons, may end his days in the republic he as- 
sisted to establish; and the ashes of the adopted son be mingled with 
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those of the adopted father : companions in heroism, in virtuous toil and 
success, cemented by friendship, they may be companions in a more du- 
rable and perfect state. 


~~ - > 


EXTRAORDINARY FLOOD. 


On Thursday the 12th of February, occurred one of the most tremen- 
dous floods ever known in this part of the country. The extreme cvid 
of the preceding week was followed on Tuesday and Wednesday by 
southerly wiod, which increased toa gale on the evening and night of 
that day, during a greater part of which the rain descended in torrents. 
The solid coat of ice which covered the ground, while melting it added 
to the quantity of water, prevented the earth from receiving it, and the 
whoie rushed towards and filled the smaller streams, pushing thence into 
the rivers: in a few hours the thick ice giving way swept bridges and 
every thing else in its course into the mass of undistinguisbed ruin. 

Frora the newspapers. we have been able to glean the following par- 
ticulars of the loss in bridges, timber, &c. on the several rivers. 

On Merrimack River.—Hookset bridge, one of the piers carried off, 
other piers injured, but not rendered impassable. Concord lower bridge, 
two stone piers and a part of the body of the bridge carried off. Con- 
coid upper bridge, (new) une wooden pier and about two thirds of the 
body carried away. Canterbury bridge, between Boscawen and Corn- 
terbury, carried off. Republican bridge (new) between Salisbury and 
Sandbornton, do. Smith’s bridge at New-Hampton, do.—-Immense quan- 
tities of timber which had been prepared aad Carried to the banks of tbe 
river, were swept down the stream. Mr. Kimball, whose house stands 
directly on the bank near the ferry in this town, states that during 
Thursday night the river apparently rose in the space of about ten min- 
utes, one foot, surrounding and coming into his house and barn. The 
storehouse at Concord upper landing was so much injured that it became 
necessary to pull it down. 

Winnepistogee river.—Two bridges near Smithville, and one at Sand- 
boruton bridge village, together with dams and mills, carried away. 

Piscataquoag river —Riddle’s mills in Bedford, partly carried away; 
and four bridges in Weare. 

Of the streams running into the Merrimack we are happy to learn that 
no very extensive damage was done below the Piscataquoag in Bedford. 
The bridges, &c. on the rapid Souhegan are said all to have escaped. On 
two of the branches of the Piscataquoag in New-Boston, six bridges were 
carried away, besides those on that stream in Weare. On Suncook river 
most of the bridges and mills above Pembroke village were carried away. 
The Buckstreet mills and bridge with a great quantity of logs, boards, &c. 
came down and formed a jam about one mile above the factories, paper 
mills, &c. which was so wedged in that the whole force of the stream 
could not start it. To this circumstance is it probably owing that the 
flourishing village was not inundated and its numerous mills and machine- 
ry entirely prostrated. On Soucook river further up, several bridges were 
carried away. We have not had particulars from the whole extent of the 
Contoocook—many bridges and mills have been swept off: the two bridg- 
es between this town and Boscawen, and the bridges between Hopkinton 
and Warner, remain uninjured. 

4ll the bridges above this un the Merrimack, (with the exception of 
the turnpike bridge in Boscawen, preserved by the counter current at the 
mouth of Contoocook, the new bridge near Bristol village, and Judge 
Livermere’s bridge at Campton,) are carried away. The Bridges on Bak- 
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-er’s river in Plymouth, Rumney and Wentworth are said to be all torn up. 

Connecticut river.--The bridge at Wells river village, Newbury, Vt. 
partly carried away ; the bridge at Orford left on Thursday in a peril- 
ous condition, some of the principal supports being taken away; the 
bridge between Cernish and Windsor partly demolished ; and the bridge 
at Charlestown entirely carried away. The bridge across White river 
at Hartford, and several dams—all the bridges on Pomponoosuck irom 
Norwich to Strafford—-two bridges across Waite’s river at Bradford, to- 
gether with a blacksmith’s shop, &c. carried away. 

From the Bellows Falls Intelligencer we derive the following statement 
of injury on Connecticut river, besides that mentioned above. The Brat- 
tleborough Bridge partly carried away. The Boston stage, which leaves 
Brattleborough at 2 o’clock, A. M. was on the opposite end of the bridge 
when it went off. ‘The driver hearing the crash of falling timbers, turned 
short about ; in doing which he upset his sleigh: there was only one pas- 
senger, and although the sleigh was shattered, neither he nor the driver 
was much hurt. The bridge between Walpole and Westminster and the 
bridge between Westmoreland and Putney were carried away. Five brid- 
ges on Williams’ river, two in Rockingham and three in Chester, Vt.; a 
bridge on Waterqueechy ; several bridges on the Ashuelot ; three bridges 
on Cold river,in Acworth; two bridges at Claremont, and one at New- 
port, on Sugar river, were carried away. At Bellows Falls the water of 
the Connecticut rose from twenty-five to thirty feet above low water 
mark. Judge Burt, a gentleman who has resided in that place more than 
sixty years, says he never has witnessed a similar occurrence. The roads, 
particularly in light soils and over hills, have been rendered impassable. 
Within a short distance of the falls on the road leading to Westminster, a 
chasm was made about 40 feet wide and from twenty to thirty feet deep, 
occasioned by the water working a passage below the surface, and carry- 
ing away several hundred waggon loadg of earth. 

A bridge over Connecticut river at Montague and one at Northampton, 
Ms. were partly destroyed by the late freshet. 

All the bridges over Black river in the towus of Ludlow,Cavendish and 
Springfield, in Vermont, were swept off. Woodstock Green was com- 
pletely inundated, many of the inhabitant> being compelled to flee their 
houses for safety ; and in one instance a family was helped out of the 
chamber windows, by means of ladders, &c. 

Fifteen boxes of timber belonging to Chester Taylor of Plainfield, N. H. 
and about twenty boxes do. (valued at several thousanddollars) belonging 
to Mr. George Mann of Orford, were swept away on Connecticut river by 
the ficod. 

Contoocook river.—We learn that four bridges inHenniker and a num- 
ber of mills, among them those lately erected by R. M. Wailace, Esq. 


at an expense of $3000, were carried away. 

Warner river.--Three bridges in Warner carried away. 

Sugar river, west branch.—A bridge carried away at Newport. 

On Bear Camp river only one bridge in Tamworth was left passable. 

On the Saco river three bridges at Fryburgh, (one left) and the new 
bridge at Conway : two bridges at Dover,Rochester bridge, Branch bridge 
in Milton, and two bridges in Somersworth near the Upper Factory, on 
branches of the Piscataqgua—carried away. 

Numerous bridges on the smaller streams are damaged or carried 
away entirely. In many cases the inhabitants have turned out witha 
readiness and alacrity torepair the roads and bridges which does them 
honor. The bridges over the smaller streams willsoon be again passable— 
many of them have already been made so. 

The public and private losses, in bridges, dams and mills, in lumber 
and materials collected for rafting the ensuing spring, during the late 
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freshet in the state of New-Hampshire alone must have amounted to at 
least $200,000. 

Between Concord and Burlington, ‘Vt. all the bridges on White river 
from the Connecticut to Royalton, Vt. and six bridges on Onion river, are 
sweptaway. So rapid was the rise of the water at “Montpelier,that a gen- 
tleman and three ladies in endeavoring to pass from that place to Barre 
on Wednesday night of the storm, were completely surrounded by water 
and ice about a mile from Montpelier village, and se suddenly hedged up, 
that they could neither retreat nor go forward: they remained through 
the night on a small spot of high ground. 

In Swanzey, the new bridge over the Ashuelot, at Whitcomb’s Mills, 
is gane, with several small bridges. Also, the bridge and Factory flume 
at Stone’s mills. 

In Boston the Gale is represented to have been nearly as violent as 
the September gale of 1815. Several chimuies were blown down, and 
some loss sustained in the lumber yards, but the tide being out, at its 
height, very littie damage was sustained in the harbor. The roof ofa 
Store was blown off, and fell, inverted, into the dock 50 feet from the 
building. Sheds, and other buildings were blown down along the road 
at Reading, &c. At Haverhill, Ms. the alarm was su great that the in- 
habitarts fled for refuge from their own dwellings to the meeting-house ; 
where being collected, the terror was increxsed by several of the wind- 
ows being blows in. 

In New-York the gale was very severe, and much damage was sus- 
tained amongst the shipping. 


We have never witnessed a greater natural curiosity than has been pres 
ented by the late flood on the extensive meadows bordering on the Merri- 
mack in this town. Enough ice is left after the flood has abated to make 
of itself a freshet covering the meadows when melted. The road from 
a little beyond Judge Walker’s to Federal Bridge is filled with layers of 
this ice from three to ten feet in thickness : on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
about fifty hands turned out to make a path to the river on both sides : 
this was done by cutting down and breaking the ice. The Plymouth and 
Portsmouth stages were able to pass the riverin this direction on Wed- 
nesday. Immense masses of ice and logs and timber of broken bridges 
came down against the bridge,lodged and pressed until with a force greater 
than all human power could contrive the large iron bolts were drawn 
from their staples and the sound timbers of more than two feet diameter 
were snapped in a moment likea dry sapling. During this war of 
the elements, Mr. Mooney, the toll-keeper, had remained at his stand in 
the small house at the east end of the bridge, around which the float- 
ing ice is hove up in craggy edges, like the warlike instraments of some 
military band pointing every way on a besieged building. The dwelling 
of Mr. Moulton a little to the north was in like manner invested: before 
the family left it a huge mass of ice apparently sufficient to have torn 
the honse asunder was arrested within a few feet by a large tree which 
stood between the house and the river, lodged and there remained. The 
part of the bridge and the wooden pier broken off, were carried almost 
whole down the river about half a mile where the greater part has been 
rescued. At the lower bridge the ice is carried off so that passengers 
pass ina ferry boat. On Sewall’s island a pile of ice was thrown up 
nearly thirty feet in height. Near the Horse Shoe Pond a grove of al- 
ders of vearly an acre, with the earth attached to the roots to the depth 
of two or three feet, was dug out of their original bed, and carried over and 
lodged on the higher ground, a part of it on the other side of the road. 
New-Hampshire Patriot. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
The following is a list of the chayitable establishments in London ir 


the year 1822. 

i. Forty three Free Schools, in which 4060 children are either edu- 
cated or supported, or both. 

2. Seventeen Schoo's for children wholly destitute and forsaken. 

3. Two hundred and thirty seven Parish Schools, supported by volun- 
tary coutributions, and in which from 10,000 te 12,000 children are ed- 
ucated. 

4 Twenty two Hospitals for sick, infirm, or lying-in patients. 

5. Two Lunatic Hospitals. 

6 One hundred and seven Poor-Houses, for the support of indigent 
aged persons. ' 

7. Eighteen establishments for the relief of specific classes of the 
unfortunate, poor, and helpless. 

8. Twenty Dispensaries, from which Medicine is gratuitously distrib- 
uted to the poor. 

In all these establishments it is calculated that nearly four millions 
of dollars are annually expeoded. 


os 


PENSIONERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It appears, from documents transmitted to Congress, that the whole 
number of Pensioners under the several acts of 1818, 1820, and 1823, 
is 12,961, of which 2885 belong to Wassachusetts and Maine, and 1000 
to Vermont—New. York 2948, New-Hampshire 836, Connecticut 859 
Rhode-Island 245, N. Jersey 423, Pennsylvania 947, Delaware 27, Ma- 
ryland 222, Virginia 667, N. Carolina 236, S. Carolina 111, Georgia 
42, Kentucky 452, Tennessee 207, Ohio 661, Louisiana 3, Indiana 3, 
Missouri 9, Michigan 8, Illinois 14, Alabama 106, Mississippi 7, Dis- 
trict of Columlia 38, Arkansas and Florida, none. Many of those in 
New-York and Ohio emigrated from the New-England States. The a- 
mount of money paid to Pensioners for 1823, is 1,649,187 dollars—of 
which the Revolutionary Pensioners get 1,339,178 dollars. On the list 
of pensioners is one Woman, the celebrated Deborah Gannet, now the 
mother of a family, who served three vears in the revolutionary war as 
a private soldier in the Massachusetts line, by the name of Robert Sburt- 
Jeff. Another woman served as a Serjeant in the Pennsylvania line, 
who used to flourish ber sword, when goirg into action, and cry ‘ Huzza 
for mad Antheny,’ (meaning General Wayne,) but brobably she is num- 
bered with the dead. 


oo “R-2---k ——————— 

COLD WEATHER.—We have collected from the newspapers the following 
account of the temperature during the coldest weather of the past mogth. It may 
be observed, that the duration of cold was of but few days continuance. 


Belfast, Me. Feb. 5, 11° below 0 |Marblehead, Mass. Feb. 5, 18° below 0 
Bellows-Falls. Vt. Feb. 5,18 1-22 do. |Montreal, L.C. Feb. 5, 32° do. 
Bangor, Me. Feb. 5, 21° do. |Newbury-Port, Ms. Feb. 5, 15° do. 
Boston, Ms. Feb. 5, 10° do. j;Portland, Me Feb. 5, 14° do, 
Burlington, Vt. Feb. 5, 23° do. |Portsmouth, N.H. Feb. 5, 20° do. 
Concord, N.H. Feb. 5, 16° do. |Quebec, L.C. Feb. 5, 31° do. 
Hallowell, Me. Feb. 5, 23° do. |} do. at the Telegraph on Cape Dimond. 
Hanover, N.H. Feb. 5, 24° do. Feb. 5, 40 1-2 do. 
Haverhill, N.H. Feb. 5, 24° do. {Salem, Ms. Feb. 5, 12° do 
Keene, N.H. Feb. 6, 14° do. 
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Bare coneqay nop pied isin my. and Military Academy, at this plac LAS 
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Prof. Math. Brown University. 
Apeee Set ” Prine rinceton, June 17, 1823. 

Mr. WorncrstER—Sir—I have epitaph oats OP ps, 8 OF GEOGRA-. 


PHY, Ancient’ and Modem, and am of opiain th thdt the work is well executed 
and excellently adapted to the use of schools and academies. 
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OF THE EARTH AND UPS INHABITANTS ; 
A Desorinton of Grand Fe f Nature ; the Principal | 
i the eatures of Nature ; incipal’ 
Mountains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other interesting Objects and 
Natural Curiosities : also of the Chief Cities: and ee aie 
Edifices. and Ruins ; together with a View of the rs and 
Customs of Different Nations : J//ustrated by On undred En- 


gravings. ae 
EXTRACT FROM THE et cae 
The object in preparing these Sketches has been to_-4Ppply a want Which arises 
from the present pave of gadhing ee Sad Elements of Geography, An- 
| page. of this cover. : 
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tale, on the most reasonable terms, 


BE ANe-nooKs OF EVERY KIND IN § 

pra oe GENERAL USE. es 

Blank Books ruled and bound to any’ pattern ; and Old <a5 
Books rebound at short notice, and in. neatest manner. 
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, Paper, &c. of the best kinds, mak 
<< ly for sale as above. — 


er Terms as Prorable as at any Bookstore i in ‘the country. 
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